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deplore his action. Wellington, who had protested
vigorously against the Treaty of London, as involving
the possibility of a collision with the Porte, did his best,
as soon as he became Premier, to reassure the latter.
In the Speech from the Throne at the opening of Parlia-
ment (Jan. 29, 1828) the affair was characterized as an
" untoward event," and the hope was expressed that
this regrettable incident would nowise prejudice the
traditional amity subsisting between the two Courts.

Far different was the effect of the same event in the
other two capitals concerned. Paris received the news
with joy, Petersburg with boundless exultation. Judging
that the Ottoman Empire had been sufficiently weakened,
the Tsar decided to force matters to an issue. On the
i8th of January, Capodistrias was appointed President
of Greece. Simultaneously Russia proposed to the
Western Powers that they should send their fleets to
Constantinople, while she sent her armies overland,
to coerce the Sultan. Wellington refused to entertain
the proposal, offering instead a plan based on the
preservation of the Sultan's control over Greece. The
Tsar, however, would not forgo the opportunity for
which he had waited so long ; the Porte stupidly played
into his hands by assuming a challenging tone ; and on
the 26th ol April the Russian army, which had been
ready since 1821, crossed the Pruth.

France, not to be left behind, volunteered to finish
the work which the three Powers had begun in the Morea.
The united fleets had won an easy triumph at Navarino,
but in the interior Ibrahim was rapidly earning the
fame of a butcher: slaying and selling into slavery,
destroying towns and villages, turning the land into a
wilderness. To stay his hand an army corps was needed.
France supplied it: 20,000 soldiers, commanded by